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RESEARCH  SUMMARY 


Matching  the  silvicultural  system  to  stand  condition  is 
important  in  forestry  operations.     To  assist  the  manager  in 
making  such  matches,   ranking  of  stands  according  to  their 
vigor  is  often  used.     To  evaluate  stand  vigor,   individual  tree 
vigor  must  be  estimated.     Two  expressions  of  tree  vigor  are 
growth  and  mortality. 

The  vigor  classes  for  mature  western  white  pine  were  used 
to  estimate  periodic  annual  diameter  growth,  but  no  differences 
in  diameter  growth  rate  could  be  detected  between  the  excellent, 
good,   and  fair  vigor  classes.     The  diameter  growth  rate  of  the 
poor  vigor  class  is  different  from  the  other  classes.  Likewise 
using  individual  tree  characteristics,   crown  ratio,  crown 
class,  and  tip  vigor,  no  better  prediction  of  diameter  growth 
rate  could  be  achieved. 

Mortality  prediction  may  be  accomplished  using  vigor 
classes  or  individual  tree  characteristics.     The  individual 
tree  characteristics  in  the  form  of  a  prediction  equation  are 
more  precise  than  the  vigor  classes.     The  predictions  of 
mortality  can  be  computed  by  using  the  equations  or  reading 
directly  from  mortality  graphs. 

Stand  condition  is  important  in  estimating  tree  mortality. 
A  tree  in  a  poor  vigor  stand  will  have  a  larger  probability  of 
dying  than  the  same  tree  in  a  good  vigor  stand.  Cutting 
in  a  stand  increases  the  probability  of  leave  trees  dying, 
unless  the  leave  trees  are  of  excellent  vigor,   those  having 
long  dense  crowns. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Stand  condition  is  the  most  important  consideration  when  selecting  a  treatment 
alternative.     Stand  condition  or  stand  vigor  is  the  assimilation  of  individual  tree 
condition  or  vigor.     Tree  vigor  is  some  function  of  the  growth  rate  of  the  tree  and 
its  length  of  life.     To  evaluate  tree  vigor,  si Iviculturists  have  produced  many 
different  vigor  classifications  for  different  species.     Dunning  (1928)  and  Keen 
(1943)  provided  vigor  ratings  for  ponderosa  pine  [Pinus  ponderosa  Laws.),  Roe  (1948) 
provided  preliminary  vigor  ratings  for  western  larch  (Larix  occidentalis  Nutt.)  and 
Douglas-fir  (Pseudotsuga  menziesii   [Mirb.]),  and  Wellner  (1952)  developed  a  vigor 
rating  system  for  mature  western  white  pine  (Pinus  monticola  Dougl . )     All  of  these 
rating  systems  can  and  have  been  used  to  help  select  treatment  alternatives  for 
forest  stands. 

Wellner's  method  identified  combinations  of  tree  characteristics  that  defined 
four  classes  of  tree  vigor.     The  bounds  for  a  characteristic  within  a  class  were 
defined  intuitively.     Then  the  overall  rating  scheme  was  evaluated  by  showing  that 
the  classes  did,  in  fact,  differ  as  to  mortality  and  growth. 

The  white  pine  vigor  classes  do  differ  in  mortality  and  growth,  but  how  or  by 
how  much  they  differ  has  not  been  explored  (Wellner  and  Boyd  1959).     Wellner  and 
Boyd's  analysis  showed  differences  in  mean  periodic  annual  diameter  at  breast  height 
(d.b.h)  growth  but  did  not  show  which  vigor  classes  were  different  from  each  other. 
They  also  did  not  show  which  tree  characteristics  within  the  vigor  classes  were 
important  for  mortality  prediction  and  growth  prediction,  nor  if  stand  vigor  could  be 
improved  by  partial  cutting  a  mature  stand  of  white  pine. 

From  1959  on,  more  analytical  tools  became  available  to  evaluate  tree  growth 
and  mortality.     Hamilton  and  Edwards  (1976)  presented  a  procedure  for  analyzing 
individual  tree  mortality  that  could  be  used  to  estimate  mortality  by  vigor  classes 
or  individual  tree  characteristics.     Because  of  these  recent  developments  and  a 
rising  interest  in  white  pine  management,  another  look  is  warranted  into  the  vigor 
of  mature  white  pine. 

METHODS 

Beginning  in  1941,  data  were  collected  on  white  pine  vigor  and  the  impact  of 
partial  cutting  on  tree  vigor.     Between  1941  and  1954,  15  permanent,  fixed-area 
sample  plots  were  established  throughout  northern  Idaho.     These  stands  had  a  range 
of  growing  sites  and  species  mixtures  (table  1) .     The  stands  were  even-aged  ranging 
from  100  to  over  200  years.     The  treated  stands  had  partial  cuts  with  the  amount  of 
white  pine  removed  ranging  from  15  to  68  percent.     The  plots  were  remeasured  at  or 
near  5-year  intervals,  with  the  length  of  records  on  the  plots  ranging  from  5  to  20 
years.     The  data  collection  resulted  in  5,005  tree  records  with  a  variety  of  tree 
measurements  and  descriptions  recorded  (table  2) . 
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Table  2 . --Measurements  and  observations  taken  on  white  pine  partial  cutting  plots 


Diameter  breast  height 
a.       Nearest  0. 1  inch 

Bole  condition 

a.  Rot 

b.  Dead  fork 

c.  Broken  top 

d.  Successful  beetle  attack 

e.  Unsuccessful  beetle  attack 

Crown  class 

a.  Dominant 

b.  Codominant 

c.  Intermediate 

d.  Suppressed 

Tip  character 

a.  Pointed 

b.  Sprayed  out 

c.  Broken  or  dead 

Tip  vigor 

a.  Good 

b.  Fair 

c.  Poor 

Crown  width 

a.  Wide 

b.  Medium 

c .  Narrow 


Crown  ratio 

In  tenths  of  total  height 


8.       CrowTi  form 

a.  Uniform 

b.  Uniform  -  ragged 

c.  One-sided 

d.  Ragged,  one-sided 

*9.       Crown  color 

a .  Green 

b.  Light  green 

c.  Yellow 

aO.  Dieback 

a.  Absent 

b.  Moderate 

c.  Extensive 

'11.       Crown  density 

a.  Good 

b.  Fair 

c .  Poor 

12.       Crown  vigor  rating 

a.  Excellent 

b.  Good 

c.  Fair 

d.  Poor 


13.       Cause  of  mortality 

a.  Unknown 

b.  Suppression 

c.  Wind  or  snow 

d.  Insects 

e.  Disease 

f.  Living 


*Variables  used  by  Wellner  (1952)  in  his  vigor  classification  for  mature  western 
white  pine  trees. 


Six  separate  analytical  procedures  were  used  in  the  data  analysis.     For  evaluating 
tree  growth,  analysis  of  variance,  Tukey's  multiple  comparison  procedure,  regression, 
and  F  tests  were  used.     For  tree  mortality,  SCREEN,  a  computer  program  that  identifies 
predictors  of  dichotomous  dependent  variables  (Hamilton  and  Wendt  1975) ;  RISK,  a 
regression  computer  program  for  dichotomous  independent  variables  (Hamilton  1974); 
and  a  chi-square  test  were  used. 
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RESULTS:  GROWTH  PREDICTION 
Vigor  Classes 

The  vigor  classes  as  defined  by  Wellner  (1952)  help  distinguish  differences  among 
the  mean  annual  diameter  growths  of  the  vigor  classes.     The  diameter  growth  means  are 
aligned  with  the  excellent  vigor  class  having  the  largest  mean  and  the  poor  vigor  class 
having  the  smallest  mean  (fig.   1).     Using  Tukey's  multiple  comparison  test,  the  means 
of  the  excellent,  good,  and  fair  vigor  classes  were  not  different   (P£  .05).     The  poor 
vigor  class  mean  is  different  from  the  other  means. 


o 
a: 
o 


< 


Figure  1 


0. 10  inch 
(2. 54  mm) 


0. 09  inch 
(2.  29  mm) 


0. 08  inch 
(2. 03  mm) 


0.07  inch 
(1.78  mm) 


0. 06  inch 
(1. 52  mm) 


0. 05  inch 
(1.27  mm) 


Excellent      Good         Fair    .  Poor 
VIGOR  CLASSES 


All  Trees 


-Mean  periodic  annual  diameter  growth  for  western  white  pine, 
Different  letters  indicate  significant  differences  (P<  .05), 
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Prediction  Equation 

The  diameter  growth  prediction  equation  was  developed  using  a  combination  of  ' 
regression  procedures  and  F-tests.     Various  combinations  of  independent  variables  | 
were  tested  in  4,095  separate  regression  equations  with  the  largest  R-square  being 
0.04.     The  best  regression  contained  the  following  independent  variables:  crown  ratio,  j 
tip  vigor,  crown  class,  crown  density,  and  bole  condition.     Stepwise,  crown  ratio,  tip 
vigor,  and  crov^m  class  continued  to  add  significantly  to  the  amount  of  explained  | 
variation  in  diameter  growth.     In  contrast,  crown  density  and  bole  condition  did  not 
add  significantly  to  the  explained  variation.     The  most  important  predictors  of  dia-  \ 
meter  growth  in  mature  white  pine  are  crown  ratio,  crown  class,  and  tip  vigor.  There- 
fore, a  direct  estimation  of  diameter  growth  by  an  equation  provides  some  increase  in 
precision  compared  to  the  four  vigor  class  means,  but  the  improvement  is  trivial  in  the 
face  of  a  large  component  of  unexplained  variation. 


RESULTS:  MORTALITY  PREDICTION 


Vigor  Classes 

In  both  cut  and  uncut  stands,  vigor  classes  are  good  predictors  of  mortality. 
A  regression  using  RISK  was  fit  using  annual  mortality  as  the  dependent  variable  and 
vigor  classes  as  the  independent  variables  on  data  from  both  uncut  and  cut  stands. 
IVhen  both  of  these  equations  were  tested  on  separate  data  using  a  chi-square  test, 
no  significant  difference  (P  <  .05)  existed  between  the  observed  and  predicted 
mortality.     Annual  mortality  rates  for  cut  stands  by  vigor  classes  were  as  follows: 
excellent  0.0030,  good  0.0064,  fair  0.0104,  and  poor  0.0159  (fig.  2). 


O 


0.  020  I- 


0.016 


0.  012 


0.  008 


0.004 


Excellent  Good  Fair  Poor 

Figure  2. --Annual  mortality  rates  by  vigor  class  for  cut  stands 


To  use  the  classes  to  predict  mortality,  the  vigor  of  the  tree  must  be  determined 
using  the  vigor  classification  for  mature  white  pine  (Wellner  1952)   (see  appendix). 
After  the  vigor  class  is  determined,  annual  mortality  is  determined  using  figure  2. 
This  procedure  provides  a  mortality  rate  for  each  vigor  class--poor,  fair,  good,  or 
excellent . 
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Prediction  Equation 


The  significant  (P  <_  .05)  predictors  of  mortality  were  identified  using  SCREEN. 
In  both  the  cut  and  uncut  plots,  crovvn  density  and  crovvn  ratio  were  identified  as 
signficant  predictors  of  mortality.     In  the  cut  plots,  crown  ratio  was  the  best 
predictor  of  mortality,  with  crown  density  the  second  best  predictor  for  trees  with 
crovvTi  ratios  of  20  to  30  percent  (fig.  3A)  .     For  the  uncut  plots,  cro\srn  density  was 
the  best  predictor  of  mortality  (fig.  3B)  .     For  trees  in  uncut  plots  with  good  and 
fair  crown  densities,  bole  condition  is  the  second  best  predictor.     For  trees  in 
uncut  plots  having  poor  crovm  densities,  cro\srn  ratio  is  the  second  best  predictor  of 
mortality.     For  the  remaining  subsets  of  trees,  there  were  no  variables  that  explained 
a  significant  additional  amount  of  variation. 


CROWN  RATIO 
10-  20% 


160  Alive  n% 
64  Dead  29% 


CROWN  RATIO 

STATUS  / 

20-  30  % 

1,405  Alive  89% 

516  Alive  90% 

171  Dead  11% 

58  Dead  10% 

CROWN  RATIO 
30-  90% 


729  Alive  94% 
49  Dead   6  % 


CROWN  DENSITY- 
poor 


79  Alive  83% 
16  Dead  17  % 


CROWN  DENSITY- 
good  and  fair 


437  Alive  91% 
42  Dead  9% 


CROWN  RATIO 


STATUS 


826  Alive  88% 
118  Dead  12% 


CROWN  DENSITY 
poor 

86  Alive  68% 
41  Dead  32% 


CROWN  DENSITY 
good  and  fair 

740  Alive  91% 
77  Dead  9% 


10-  20% 

49  Alive 

60% 

32  Dead 

40% 

CROWN  RATIO 
20-  90  % 


37  Alive  80% 
9  Dead  20  % 


BOLE  CONDITION- 
broken  top  and 
beetle  attacks 


117  Alive 

84% 

23  Dead 

16% 

BOLE  CONDITION 

OK  and  rot 

623  Alive 

92% 

54  Dead 

8% 

Figure  3A. --Probabi lity  of  mortality  of  white  pine  in 
cut  stands,  5  percent  significant  level.  B.  Prob- 
ability of  mortality  of  white  pine  in  uncut  stands, 
5  percent  significant  level. 
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Using  tlie  iibove  information,  a  mortality  prediction  model  was  fit,  using  RISK  ^ 
for  the  cut  plot  data.     The  model  contained  crown  ratio  and  crown  density  as  the  I 
independent  variables.     This  prediction  equation  was  tested  on  a  separate  data  set 
using  a  chi-square  test  with  no  significant   (P  <_  .05)  differences  between  the  observed  ■ 
and  predicted  mortality.     The  model  took  the  form: 

-1  ' 

P  =     1  +  exp   [-(Bo  +  3i  Xi  +  32  ^2  +  33  X3)]  [1] 

wliere : 

I 

P    =  probability  of  mortality  per  year 
=  crown  ratio  in  percent 


X2  = 

--  1 

if 

good  crown  density 

X2  = 

=  0 

if 

fair  or  poor  crown 

density 

X3  = 

=  1 

if 

fair  crown  density 

X3  - 

--  0 

if 

poor  or  good  crown 

density 

3o 

-3. 68381 

3i  =  - 

0136255 

62 

-1.33584 

33  =  - 

866748 

The  prediction  model  was  used  to  estimate  the  probability  of  mortality  for  each 
tree  in  the  cut  plots.     These  values  were  then  averaged  to  obtain  a  mean  probability 
of  mortality  for  each  cut  plot.     This  average  stand  mortality  rate  was  tlien  evaluated 
as  a  potential  predictor  of  individual  tree  mortality.     Crown  ratio,  crown  density, 
and  average  stand  mortality  were  found  to  be  the  most  important  significant  predictors 
of  individual  tree  mortality.     Using  this  information,  another  mortality  model  was 
fit  using  RISK.     This  procedure  resulted  in  the  following  model: 

P  =     1  +  exp  [-(3o  +  3i  Xi  +  32  X2  +  33  X3  +  Bi,  X4)]     ~^  [2] 


where : 


P    =  probability  of  mortality  per  year 


X^  =  crown  ratio  as  a  percent 


X2  =  1  if  good  crown  density 

X2  =  0  if  fair  or  poor  crown  density 

X3  =  1  if  fair  crown  density 

X3  =  0  if  poor  or  good  crown  density 

Xt^  =  Average  stand  mortality 


Bo  =  -4.28115 
B2  =  -0.594147 
34  =  108.005 


Bi  =  -0.0273056 
33  =  -0.517882 
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As  before,  this  model  was  tested  on  separate  data  using  a  chi-square  test  with  no 
significant  (P  <  .05)  differences  between  the  observed  and  predicted  mortality. 

This  equation  can  predict  individual  tree  mortality  as  a  function  of  crown 
density,  crown  ratio,  and  average  stand  mortality.     Crown  density  can  be  estimated 
by  comparing  trees  to  a  mature  white  pine  crown  classification  (fig.  4).  Crown 
ratio  can  be  measured  or  estimated  directly  from  the  trees  in  question.  Average 
stand  mortality  (ASM)  can  be  computed  directly  using  equation  [1],  and  then  averaging 
the  individual  tree  mortality  rates  to  get  an  average  stand  mortality  rate.     A  less 
precise  but  adequate  estimate  of  ASM  can  be  estimated  from  the  average  stand  crown 
ratio  (fig.  5).     Knowing  a  tree's  crown  density,  crown  ratio,  and  the  average  condition 
of  the  stand,  the  probability  of  mortality  of  an  individual  tree  can  be  estimated. 


Figure  4. --Crown  density  classification  for  mature  white  pine. 
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AVERAGE  STAND  CROWN  RATIO  (PERCENT) 

Figure  5. --Average  stand  mortality  based  on  average  stand  crovm  ratio. 
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The  final  mortality  model   (equation  [2])  can  be  used  with  the  preceding  information 
to  estimate  tree  mortality  rates.     Often  equations  are  difficult  to  use,  so  figures  6- 
8  show  graphical  solutions  to  the  mortality  model.     To  estimate  mortality  rates  the 
graphs  need  an  ASM,  crown  ratio,  and  crown  density.     For  example,  given  a  tree  with 
a  good  crown  density  (fig.  4),  a  crown  ratio  of  50  percent  growing  in  a  stand  with  a  mean 
crown  ratio  of  30  percent,  the  procedure  would  be  as  follows.     Use  the  graph  for 
trees  with  good  crown  densities  (fig.  6).     Using  figure  5,  the  average  stand  mortality 
based  on  average  stand  crown  ratio  can  be  estimated.     For  the  example,  an  average 
stand  crown  ratio  of  30  percent  yields  a  stand  ASM  of  approximately  .010.     From  figure 
6,  a  tree  with  a  crown  ratio  of  50  percent  in  a  stand  with  an  ASM  of  .010  would  have 
an  annual  mortality  rate  of  .006.     The  graphs  or  equations  1  and  2  can  be  used  to 
compute  annual  mortality  rates. 


0.  035  I- 


CROWN  RATIO  (PERCENT) 

Figure  6. --Annual  mortality  rates  for  mature  western  white  pine  with 
good  crown  density  for  partially  cut  stands. 
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0. 035  r- 
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Figure  7, 


-Annual  mortality  rates  for  mature  western  white  pine  with  fair  crown  density 

for  partially  cut  stands. 
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Figure  8. 


-Annual  mortality  rates  for  mature  western  white  pine  with  poor  crown  density 

for  partially  cut  stands. 
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Developing  these  mortality  equations  emphasizes  the  importance  of  stand  condition. 
The  probability  of  mortality  of  a  tree  of  given  characteristics  increases  as  stand 
condition  moves  from  good  to  poor.     A  tree  with  a  crown  ratio  of  40  percent  and  a 
poor  crown  density  in  a  stand  with  an  ASM  of  .005  has  a  mortality  rate  of  .0056,  but 
in  a  stand  with  an  ASM  of  .020  it  has  a  mortality  rate  of  .0357  (fig.  9).  Similar 
results  of  a  tree  having  a  good  crown  density  and  a  crowTi  ratio  of  60  percent  are 
shown  in  figure  9. 
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Figure  9. --Annual  mortality  rates  of  similar  trees  over  a  range  of  average 

stand  mortality  rates. 
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Using  the  same  mortality  model  fitting  procedures  as  before,  two  additional 
mortality  models  were  fit  for  the  uncut  and  cut  data.     Both  models  used  crown  density 
and  crown  ratio  as  the  independent  variables.     Using  a  chi-square  test  on  separate 
data,  no  significant  (P  <  .05)  differences  existed  between  the  observed  and  predicted 
mortality  for  either  model. 

The  models  for  cut  and  uncut  stands  show  the  influence  of  cutting  on  individual 
tree  mortality  rates.    A  tree  with  a  crown  ratio  of  20  percent  and  a  poor  crown 
density  has  a  probability  of  mortality  of  .0188  in  an  uncut  stand,  and  a  probability 
of  mortality  of  .0254  in  a  cut  stand  (fig.  10).     As  tree  condition  improves,  cutting 
has  less  influence  on  mortality  rates.     A  tree  with  a  crown  ratio  of  70  percent  and 
a  good  crovm  density,  has  mortality  rate  of  .0026,  and  in  a  cut  stand  a  mortality 
rate  of  .0020.     Therefore,  unless  the  tree  is  of  excellent  vigor,  cutting  will  increase 
its  probability  of  dying. 


'  Crown  ratio-.  70% 
Crown  density :  good 


Crown  ratio  40% 
.  Crown  density :  good 


Crown  ratio  30% 
.  Crown  density :  fair 


"  Crown  ratio:  20% 
Crown  density  poor 
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Figure  10. --Tree  mortality  rates  in  uncut  and  cut  stands. 
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DISCUSSION 


Stand  vigor  should  always  be  considered  when  choosing  stand  treatment  alternatives. 
This  study  provides  a  new  look  at  white  pine  vigor  ratings  and  some  tools  for  evaluating 
individual  tree  mortality.     A  tree  in  a  poor  vigor  stand  will  have  a  greater  probability 
of  dying  than  the  same  tree  in  a  good  vigor  stand.     When  evaluating  partial  cutting, 
leaving  just  the  best  trees  in  the  stand  as  leave  trees  may  not  be  adequate  if  the 
stand  is  of  poor  vigor. 

Likewise,  cutting  itself  influences  tree  mortality.     Only  trees  with  long,  dense 
crowns  have  less  probability  of  dying  in  cutover  stands  than  in  uncut  stands.  All 
other  trees  with  different  combinations  of  crown  length  and  crouTi  density  have  a  greater 
chance  of  dying  in  cut  stands  than  uncut  stands.     Therefore,  if  a  stand  has  no  excellent 
vigor  trees--that  is,  those  with  long,  dense  crowns- -partial  cutting  in  the  stand  will 
decrease  the  overall  vigor  of  the  stand. 


The  vigor  of  a  stand  is  very  important.     Partial  cutting  places  a  stress  on  the 
leave  trees,  which  in  turn  must  be  overcome  by  the  vigor  of  the  tree.     Stands  of  good 
to  excellent  vigor  are  good  choices  for  partial  cutting.     The  trees  chosen  for  leave 
trees  should  be  of  excellent  quality.     Only  then  is  partial  cutting  going  to  increase 
the  vigor  of  a  stand  of  mature  white  pine.     Mature  stands  of  other  tree  species  could 
also  react  to  cutting  as  does  mature  white  pine.     Therefore,  the  vigor  of  a  mature 
stand  of  timber  should  be  carefully  evaluated  before  applying  a  partial  cut  to  the 
stand . 
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Western  white  pine  vigor  classes  are  evaluated  as  poten- 
tial predictors  of  diameter  growth  and  individual  tree  mor- 
tality.    The  vigor  classes  were  found  to  predict  diameter 
growth  poorly  as  did  equations  using  combinations  of  tree 
characteristics.     Both  the  vigor  classes  and  mortality  pre- 
diction equations  are  excellent  methods  of  predicting  mor- 
tality.    Stand  condition  and  stand  treatments  were  both  found 
to  influence  individual  tree  mortality.     Tree  mortality  rates 
can  be  predicted  using  prediction  equations  or  graphs. 
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The  Intermountain  Station,  headquartered  in  Ogden, 
Utah,  is  one  of  eight  regional  experiment  stations  charged 
with  providing  scientific  knowledge  to  help  resource 
managers  meet  human  needs  and  protect  forest  and  range 
ecosystems. 

The  Intermountain  Station  includes  the  States  of 
Montana,  Idaho,  Utah,  Nevada,  and  western  Wyoming. 
About  231  million  acres,  or  85  percent,  of  the  land  area  in  the 
Station  territory  are  classified  as  forest  and  rangeland.  These 
lands  include  grasslands,  deserts,  shrublands,  alpine  areas, 
and  well-stocked  forests.  They  supply  fiber  for  forest  in- 
dustries; minerals  for  energy  and  industrial  development;  and 
water  for  domestic  and  industrial  consumption.  They  also 
provide  recreation  opportunities  for  millions  of  visitors  each 
year. 

Field  programs  and  research  work  units  of  the  Station 
are  maintained  in: 

Boise,  Idaho 

Bozeman,  Montana  (in  cooperation  with  Montana 
State  University) 

Logan,  Utah  (in  cooperation  with  Utah  State 
University) 

Missoula,   Montana  (in  cooperation  with  the 
University  of  Montana) 

Moscow,  Idaho  (in  cooperation  with  the  Univer- 
sity of  Idaho) 

Provo,  Utah  (in  cooperation  with  Brigham  Young 
University) 

Reno,  Nevada  (in  cooperation  with  the  University 
of  Nevada) 


